INDIA   FOR   THE    INDIANS
and some eight millions are literate in English. In other
words, it is as much a lingua franca, as far as the literate
population is concerned, as Hindi-Urdu, even on a statistical
basis. On the more realistic basis of width of dissemination,
it ranks still higher, since it is as easy for users of the
Dravidian languages to be literate in English as it is for
them to read and write Hindi. One is as much a foreign
tongue as the other ; the difference is that English is
infinitely more useful.
All the signs at the moment are that the Indians intend
to deceive themselves about English. In the fervour of
nationalism, they are ignoring the language, or striving
actively to suppress it. To them, the use of English is a
painful reminder of foreign domination. So out goes the
baby with the bath water.
English is not entirely friendless, however. The Parsees,
masters of trade and commerce and important to India out
of all proportion to the population of their community,
habitually employ English in their dealings with other
groups and among themselves. That is not to suggest that
they take second place to any other group in loyalty to
India. Still less is it indicative of a weakening of their own
communal habits and beliefs. They may make every effort
to sead their boys and girls abroad to be educated and to
acquire a well-spoken English accent; but to whichever
Western country they go for schooling and whatever they
might learn, they do not depart from their clannish
customs^ of which perhaps the best-known is that of
exposing the bodies of their dead to be torn to shreds
by hungry vultures, leaving the picked-clean bones to be
dropped into a dry well. None the less, the Parsees send
far more students to the West, in proportion to their
numbers, than their fellow-countrymen. They know a
good thing when they see it.
Frene, a student of world affairs as well as Indian
education, is outspoken on this subject.